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[Reprinted from Thb Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Vol. 185, No. 25. pp. 739-746, December 22, 1921.] 



DEDICATION EXERCISES OF THE OSCAR 
C. TUGO CIRCLE IN MEMORY OF THB 
FIRST ENLISTED MAN IN THE AMERI- 
CAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE TO BE 
KILLED IN THE GREAT WAR. 



PASTEUR AND LONGWOOD AVENUES 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

OCTOBER 18, 1921 



Prefatory Note. 

The declara,tion of war against Germany on 
April 6th of 1917 was universally approved, 
but the fact seemed to make very little differ 
ence to the country. Enlistments lagged, and 
even in Massachusetts, where the sentiment in 
favor of war had been strongest, there was great 
delay even in bringing the militia up to its full 
numerical quota. That the United States should 
send any troops abroad seemed a most remote 
contingency, for the war was far away in an- 
other hemisphere, and our chief troubles seemed 
to lie along the Mexican border. Indeed, the 
oflScers of the Regular Army did not appear in 
public in other than civilian garb until late in 
April and, except for an occasional parade, no 
uniforms had been seen on the streets, at least 
in Boston, until three French oflBcers thrilled 
the community by their arrival here in horizon 
tleu, to give military instruction to the Har- 
vard undergraduates- 

The British Mission under Balfour, mean- 
while, had reaohed Washington on April 20th, 
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and had made known that in view of the tor- 
pedoing of hospital ships, the British would in 
all probability have to greatly enlarge their 
hospital accommodations in Prance, and though 
they also desired engineers to aid them in the 
construction of military railroads, their most 
pressing need was for medical help. 

Fortunately, as a feature of our tardy pro- 
gram of preparedness, the skeletal organization 
of certain Base Hospital units had been pro- 
vided for. With the idea that they would be 
taken over by the army in case of war, they 
were organized under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society, and by popular sub- 
scription, funds were raised for their equip- 
ment. A few of these units were in a fair way 
toward securing the enrolment of nurses and 
officers, but it had been found almost impossi- 
ble to enlist the full number of civilian em- 
ployees necessary to complete the personnel of 
each Unit before its official acceptance. 

With the object of arousing interest in these 
organizations, a trial two-day mobilization of 
the Unit representing the Lakeside Hospital in 
Cleveland had been held on Fairmount Park, 
in Philadelphia, in October of 1916. This dem- 
onstration had been sufficiently successful to 
justify the Harvard Medical School Unit, Base 
Hospital No. 5, to make plans to mobilize on 
Boston Common early in May for a two-weeks 
period, during which it was proposed that the 
city accident cases be oared for and the encamp- 
ment be conducted in all respects like a mili- 
tary hospital. It was hoped that this move 
would stimuialte enlistments and serve as a 
much-needed practice manoeuvre. 

These two Base Hospitals, therefore, — the 
Lakeside Unit and the Harvard Unit, — though 
far from being equipped or prepared for 
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actual service, appeared to the Siirgeon-Gteneral 
to be the two most nearly ready, and they con- 
sequently came to be the first Units selected to 
be sent overseas. The Directors of these two 
organizations received notice to this effect the 
afternoon of Saturday, April 28th. 

The Boston morning papers of Tuesday, May 
1, 1917, contained the Allowing telegram, sent 
through the Surgeon-General in Washington, 
the evening before: 

** Orders have been received from the 
office of the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army to have Base Hos- 
pital No. 5 ready for immediate ser- 
vice abroad. The mobilization on the 
Common will have to be abandoned. It is 
necessary to complete full equipment of 
enlisted personnel in the next few days. 
Wanted— cooks, waiters, clerks, orderlies, 
carpenters, electricians and other artisans 
for enlistment in the Medieal Corps. Men 
who have seen service with the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, preferred. Age 
limit 40 years. Apply at the Harvard 
Medical School, Tuesday, between 4 and 
9 in the evening. ' ' 

This call was responded to by hundreds of 
young men, many of whom had come from con- 
siderable distances, and if the number required 
to complete the roster had not beeen enlisted 
on the first day, thousands would have applied, 
under the lure of early overseas service. 

Among the earliest applicants to be enrolled 
after passing his physical tests, was a 24- 
year-old lad named Oscar C. Tugo, whose home 
was in Forest Hills. Ldttle could this cheerful, 
fine-appearing young fellow, who had left his 
parents that morning, to go as usual to his 
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place of employment, have realized that it was 
in store for him to be in uniform aboard a trans- 
port, ten days later, and to be in France before 
the end of the month, where he was destined 
to be the first enlisted man in our Expeditionary 
Force tQ be killed by the enemy. 

A family originally of French-Canadian ex- 
traction, the Tugos, for three generations had 
lived in St. Albans, Vermont, from which place 
Oscar's father, soon after his marriage, moved 
to Boston, where their family of three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter, were bom — 
Oscar, the eldest, on November 3rd, 1893. Six 
years later, Mr. Tugo was offered a position in 
Chicago, and it was there that his children re- 
ceived their schooling. For the following nine 
years, Oscar attended the Nettlehorse Grammar 
School, where he left a record as a typical high- 
spirited American youth, a leader among his 
companions, a good student and a clean, home- 
loving boy. From the age of eight to fourteen, 
he had sung in the choir of St. Peter's Episco- 
pal Church and had received each year the 
medal offered by the church for the choir boy 
exemplifying the highest qualities of manliness 
and reverence. 

After leaving the grammar school, he passed 
a year in the Chicago Business College, and 
subsequently, from 1911 to 1916, he was in the 
employ, first, of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad, later in the offices of the Pull- 
man Company, and then for a year as chief 
clerk in the freight department of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad at Paris Sound, Ontario. He 
had gone there from Chicago because of ill 
health, for with his daily office work and his 
continued interest in music, to which he de- 
voted his evenings, he had become somewhat 
run down. 
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At the expiration of this period, his parents 
haying returned to Boston, he rejoined them 
and secured the position as chief rate-clerk in 
the Clyde Steamship Company, and it was to 
their oflBces that on the morning of May 1st 
he had set oflf, as usual, to his work. During 
the course of the day, his attention having been 
called to the notice in the morning papers, with- 
out hesitation and without consulting anyone, 
he reported to the Medical School and signed 
up with the Unit that afternoon. To his dis- 
tracted, but understanding, parents he first 
broke the news of his enlistment on returning 
home that evening. 

Six days later, on May 7th, Base Hospital No. 
5 left Boston for Port Totten, where the enlisted 
men were equipped, and on May 11th, during 
the height of the su!bmarine activity, the Unit 
sailed secretly from New York on the SS. 
Saxonia, landing at Falmouth on May 22nd. 
Before the end of the month, orders were re- 
ceived for the organization to proceed to 
France, where it was put in immediate charge 
of one of the large British Base Hospitals 
known as **No. 11 General,*' then in full op- 
eration at Camiers, a few miles south of 
Boulogne. 

Base Hospital No. 5 was sadly undermanned 
and quite unprepared for the work thus sud- 
denly thrown upon it, having been organized 
on the basis of a 500-bed unit, whereas the 
British Base Hospitals represented IQiO-bed 
units capable of expansion, in emergency, to 
double this size. The hospital, moreover, which 
was taken over was* almost completely under 
canvas, in a state of great disrepair, on a poorly 
drained and most unsanitary site. With this 
situation the limited personnel of the Unit con- 
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tended as best it could, and during the next 
few months stood the pressure of the heavy 
work thrown upon all the British Bases during 
the Messines and Passchendaele operations. 

These things are mentioned as they serve as 
a background for the activities of the attrac- 
tive and likable young fellow with whom this 
brief sketch is concerned. Almost from the 
first he had been put on night duty as orderly 
in one of the large marquees, which were cold, 
dark, and dreary to a degree. By day he slei>t 
in a Bell tent with a rosette of others, their 
feet to the center pole. It was not what m^ght 
be regarded as a particularly joyous life, but 
his frequent letters to his family show not only 
his devotion to them, but his high spirits and 
cheerfulness, in spite of the discouraging cir- 
cumstances into which he and his comrades had 
been thrown. Shortly after reaching Camiers, 
he wrote: 

"Things are in good shape here now and 
everything is running smooth. I'm work- 
ing nights, I suppose till they get more 
men from Boston. We haven't half enough, 
as we have taken over the largest of the sev- 
eral hospitals in the vicinity. I like the work 
very much- I have met a lot of nice fel- 
lows in the wards, too. There are a lot of 
different branches to the place, just like a 
miniature city, everybody has got his little 
bit to do. I'm feeling fine. I don't know 
whether I've gained in weight, but it has 
made me feel good. I'm just as brown from 
the sun, I don't know as I'll ever come 
white. I had a letter from Marie last night, 
in fact, almost every night. She sure is 
good to me. I just found out that if you 
are thinking of sending anything to me, 





don't forget to mark the x>acka^e, via Eng- 
land, also, A. E. F., Prance, instead of 
B. E. F. I'm hoping that you all keep 
well till I return and then we^l make one 
grand celebration. I'm going to save every 
cent I get. In fact, there is no place to 
spend it. Everybody seems satisfied as the 
oflScers are nice and there is no friction 
anywhere." 

Always seeing the bright side of' things, 
hopeful of improving his station by faithful 
work, reliable, uncomplaining, proud that he 
had enlisted instead of waiting for the draft, 
he was a universal favorite from the first. His 
letters to his *'Dear Folks" show the enthusi- 
asm and buoyancy which were so characteris- 
tic of our soldier boys in France, who were 
always '* fueling fine and hoping you are the 
same," who were never *' kicking for it does 
no gooi, anyway," who plead for packages of 
fudge and for home papers giving them the 
'*latesit baseball dope." 

One of his letters sent to his mother shortly 
before he was killed was scribbled in pencU, 
doubtless by the light of a candle, during some 
stolen moment. Its reference to his dog Bud, 
who would have enjoyed the rats, and to his 
sweetheart, who wrote so often he never got 
lonesome, will probably bring home as well as 
any other to the reader of this note, what sort 
of a youth he was : 

France, August 24, '17. 
My dear Mother: 

Received your most welcome letter the 
other day, but as I had one from Clarence 
and Dad, I thought I'd wait a few day^ in 
answering. Was glad to hear that you are 
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all well but sorry that you are suflfering 
from the heat so. It's a wonder some of 
that warm weather doesn't come here. It's 
blowing a gale here today and quite cold. 
Ift rained like the devil yesterday. But still 
they call it sunny France. I guess that's 
an expression only. 

I was glad that you got the hdkf. ; 
of course it wasn't worth anything much, 
but I won't forget you all when I'm on my 
way home. Silks are to be had for a song 
here but there is no knowing where we 
might be sent so I won't invest yet 

We have been kept very busy this last 
two or three weeks. You can understand 
that from the papers. They're pushing 
Fritz off his feet. They figure with a lot 
of favorable weather they will finish this 
year. I know I won't be sorry. I cer- 
tainly am glad that I'm not a conscript, 
and I 'm sure you are. We get pretty good 
treatment here so. we have no kick. 

I told you that you should have gone to 
an eye specialist about your eyes. It cer- 
tainly pays in the long run. 

No doubt you have my letters telling you 
that I have received the first two packages 
O.K., although one was pretty well banged 
up. The fudge was great. Marie has also 
sent some papers and other stuff. She cer- 
tainly is a peach. I 've had a bushel of let- 
ters from her. There's a standing joke 
around the camp — instead of the fellows 
going to the P.O. they come to me and ask 
if I have had any mail. They claim that 
if I don't get any there is none for any- 
body. I hope it continues because you 
never get lonesome if you get lots of 

mail 
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There are a dandy bunch of fellows in this 
hospital now, mostly wounded Canadian 
lads. I have had some great talks with 
some of them about Toronto, Ottawa and 
all the different places. I haven't heard 

from K but I expect to any day 

now. He may get a chance to get down 
here if he gets my letter. It certainly 

would be great to see him. So R— is 

going to enlist. I guess Paris Sound looks 
pretty empty now 

0. C. Tugo, No. 11 Qen'l U. S. A. Base 
Hosp. 5, A.P.O. S. 18, A.E.F., Prance. 

How's Grandma, is she feeling good? 
Bud certainly would have some sport here 
if he could see some of the rats, about as 
big as cats and any amount of them. 

I'm still on nights, but it may not be 
long before I get a day job. I don't mind 
it though. I sleep fine during the day. 
I'm feeling good, too, and I'm beginning 
to fill out a little. You'll probably notice 
it from the pictures. Have you rec'd them 
yet? 

I suppose you have been down to the 
beach a lot this year. Gladys and Marie 
se^Qi to be having a good time together. 
They are good company for each other. 
How the time flies. Just think, it's nearly 
four months since we left Boston. I sup- 
pose all you see around there is uniform». 
The more they get, the better, because it 
will only help end this slaughter. 

Well, Mother, I'll have to get busy again, 
so will close, hoping this finds you all in> 
the best of health, with lovo to^ all. 

0. C. TuQO. 
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You probably understand about the full 
signature. All write often. I'll write you 
when I receive the other pckge. 

His official address, according to regulation, 
appears in the middle of the letter, and it 
always hurt him a little to have to sign his fuU 
name at the end when writing to **The Folks.'' 

A few days later, on the night of September 
4th, in the midst of the most active period of 
the fighting for the Passchendaele ridges. Base 
Hospital No. 5 was visited by a Gotha, whose 
bombs made five direct hits on the hospital 
compound. The first of them landed in the 
enclosure containing the officers' tents, killing 
Lieutenant Fitzsimons and wounding several 
others. The next two bom'bs struck the marquee 
in which Tugo was on duty as night orderly, 
killing him instantly and re-wounding twenty- 
two of the British Tommies — ''the dandy 
bunch of fellows" to whom, as patients, he was 
so much attached. 

On September 8th, in the .huge military 
cemetery on the sand dunes, between Camiers 
and Staples, four more crosses — those for 
Lieutenant Fitzsimons, and Privates First-Class 
Tugo, Rubino and Woods — were added to the 
forest of those already there, which marked the 
last resting-place of countless British soldiers. 
They, too, — privates and officers, — had left 
their homes to participate in the Great Adven- 
ture, some eagerly, some reluctantly, all will- 
ingly. They, too, had left mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts behind them at the call of duty. 
But fortunate the American mother who can 
wear in her heart the knowledge that her boy 
volunteered as a private among the first, that 
he was the first to be killed, and was the first 
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to be able to say with the Tommies he had 
cheerfully given his all to aid: 

**We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved ; and now we lie 
In Flanders Fields." 



A few months ago one of Tugo's comrades, 
Carl E. Clifford, requested the City Council 
of Boston to name some public place in his 
honor. It was decided by that body that his 
** marker" should most appropriately be erected 
on the Avenue Louis Pasteur, facing the Har- 
vard Medical School. On October 18th, dedi- 
catory exercises, attended by the members of 
the Unit and their friends and relatives, were 
held at this spot. They were presided over by 
Eev. Malcolm Peabody, the original chaplain 3f 
the Unit. The Government was represented by 
Hon. J. M. Wainwright, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War ; the State by Mr. James Jackson, 
representing the Governor ; the City, by Mayor 
Peters; the Army, by the Surgeon-General and 
by Major General Edwards, of the Department 
of the Northeast. Bishop Lawrence, who had 
conducted the memorable service in the 
Cathedral the Sunday before the hurried de- 
parture of the Unit, when the enlisted men were 
still in their civilian clothes, opened the cere- 
monies with the following prayers: 



BISHOP LiAWRBNCE's PRAYERS. 

Let us join in the prayer of dedication, 

Father Almighty, the God of Battle 
and of Peace, in whose name men have 
gone forth through the centuries to suf- 
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fer and die for their country, we th»i& 
Thee for them and eepeeially for the life 
of Oscar C. TiDgo, in whose memory we now 
dedicate this circle. May the sons of Mas- 
sachusetts and the citizens of Boston, as 
they pass through it, recall with gratitude 
his sacrifice, and consecrate themselves anew 
to the welfare of the Nation, the upbuild- 
ing of the State, and the love of their 
fellow-men ; through Jesus Chrifift our Lord. 
Amen. 

Let us pray far those whose loved ones fell 

in the war. 

Have compassion, most merciful God, 
on Thy servants, bereaved and aflflicted, 
and on all who are mourning for those 
dear to them. Be Thou their Comforter 
and Friend, and bring them to a fuller 
knowledge of Thy love. Assuage the 
anguish of their bereavement, and leave 
only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and a solemn pride to have laid 
so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of free- 
dom. For the sake of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour. Amen. 

Let "US pray for those w^ minister to the 

sick and n^onnded. 

Merciful God, whose blessed Son w«nt 
about doing good; uphold with Thy 
strength and grace those who do service to 
the wounded «nd the siek. <]l^rant to the 
physicians and surgeons wisdom and skill, 
to the nurses sympathy and patience ; and 
we beseeeh Thee to pDoiUbect and bless them 
m all dangers, anxietiies, aand labors. 
Throiiigh Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Let us pray for the President and all in 

authority. 

Lord God Almighty, bless and defend, 
we pray Thee, the President of the United 
States, and all others in authority, and 
grant to them at this time special gifts of 
wisdom and understanding, of counsel and 
of strength; that upholding what is right, 
and following what is true, they may obey 
'Thy holy will, and fulfill Thy divine pur- 
pose; liirough Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Lei us offer a prayer of rememhra^^ce. 

We remember, Heavenly Father, all 
Thy sons who answered the call of the Na- 
tion, duty and liberty, and who entered the 
service for Thy cause. For the safe return 
of those who, having done their part, have 
sheathed the sword and taken up their 
work in days of peace, we thank Thee. In 
grateful remembrance of those who laid 
down their lives that the Nations might 
live, we hereby dedicate ourselves to the 
unfinished task which they have committed 
to us, that their sacrifice may not have 
been in vain. To the glory of Thy name, 
lirough the same Thy Son our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Orace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Love of Gk>d, and the eompaniomship of the 
Haly Spirit be with us now and evermore. 
AiMn. 

Before introducing G-eneir^ Ireland, the 
chief speaker of the occasion, Mr. Peabody read 
the foHowiug letter, addressed to Mr. Clifford, 
from the President: 
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PBBSroENT HARDING'S LBTTESB. 

Your letter in behalf of the veteran or- 
ganization of the U. S. Army Base Hospi- 
tal No. 5, inviting my attention to the 
formal dedication of a public square in the 
City of Boston to the memory of the late 
Oscar C. Tugo, has been read with deep 
feeling. 

It is indeed fitting that special recogni- 
tion be given the first men of the Army 
of the United States who were killed on 
the soil of France by our enemies in the 
World War. 

A citizen of Boston, Private First Class 
Oscar C. Tugo was one of those killed on 
September 4, 1917, by bombs dropped by 
enemy aeroplanes upon United States Army 
Base Hospital No. 5 (Harvard University 
Unit), at Dannes-Camiers, France. Three 
others of this organization gave up their 
lives at the same time : Lieutenant William 
T. Pitzsimons, of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Private First Class Rudolph Rubino, of 
New York City; and Private First Class 
Leslie G. Woods, of Streator, Illinois. 

We do well to honor heroes, living and 
dead, who were defenders of liberty and 
justice. As their lives are woven into the 
deeper splendor of the flag we love, they 
are enshrined in the hearts of a grateful 
generation. When we pay tribute to them 
by establishing memorials, we honor our- 
selves. 

Base Hospital No. 5 arrived in Prance 
well in advance of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of our Expeditionary Forces. It is 
gratifying to reflect upon the fact that the 
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first units of the Army of the United States 
dispatched for service overseas were those 
whose principal mission in war is one of 
mercy. 

I regret that it will not be possible for me 
to attend the exercises in the honor and 
memory of Private Tugo. May I assure you 
and his other veteran associates in Base 
Hospital No. 5, of my deep appreciation of 
the self-sacrificing service he rendered, and 
express to his bereaved mother the hope 
that the plaudits of a grateful nation and 
the honor paid to his memory by the City 
of Bostoo, may tend to temper her sorrow. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Warren G. Harding. 

ADDRESS BY SURGEON-GENERAL MERRITTE W. 

'mELAND. 

On the sixth day of April, 1917, Congress 
solemnly declared **that a state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German 
Government, which had been thrust upon the 
United States, is hereby formally declared." 

This ushered the United States as a bellliger- 
ent into the great conflict which had been rag- 
ing in Europe since August, 1914. 

Immediately preparations on a large scale 
were begun in defe'nse of the rights of our Na- 
tion. How well our national spirit, swerved 
from its peaceful pursuits, responded and be- 
came equal to the emergency is now a matter 
of history. 

It is interesting and extremely gratifying to 
reflect upon the fact that our first military effort 
as a belligerent was to dispatch overseas six of 
our base hospital units for duty with our 
sorely tried ally, Great Britain. 
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Within one month after our entry into the 
war, these units had embarked on their mis- 
sion of mer(^. Base Hospital No. 5, organized 
as the Harvard University Unit, was one of 
them. 

The Medical Department of the Army was 
indeed very fortunate in having these base hos- 
pitals ready for the very emergency that arose 
at this time. Some of the prominent m^nbers 
of the medical profession of America who went 
to Franee during the first two years of war for 
service in the hospitals of Paris, realized the 
necessity of having our country organize hos- 
pitals before the advent of war. Through their 
teachings and public speeches, we were able, 
with the help of the American Red Cross, to 
complete the organization of many of our base 
hospitals before we entered the war in 1917. 

• It was because of this far-sighted prepared- 
ness that today the very name '*base hospital" 
occupies an enviable place in our historical 
archives, as they became the first units of the 
Army of the United States to set forth for the 
theatre of operations in Europe. Eventually 
they proved to be the vanguard of that mighty 
host of American manhood that was destined 
to follow in the trail they had blazed and 
throw the balance of power on the western 
front to the side of the Allies. In their role 
as pioneers they were a splendid demonstration 
of forethought and breadth of view to which the 
medical profession of America may well point 
with pride. 

In reviewing the history oi their achieve- 
ments we should constantly bear these units in 
mind sa an ebjidet Lesson in preparedness well 
worthy of serious- consideration wad ^Buila^ion 
even today. Nof time is better than the presexiit 
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in which to plan for any possible emergencies 
that the future may unfold. We must proceed 
with the organization of more of these splendid 
units, so vital to the success of our armies in 
the field. 

The personnel for them must be obtained 
largely from the Reserve Corps — from those 
members of the medical and allied professions 
now engaged in civil practice. The War De- 
partment is now putting forth its best efforts 
to recruit the Reserve Corps up to its maximum 
possibilities. A very important agency for the 
attainment of this aim exists in the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps Units of the Medical 
Department now being organized in the lead- 
ing professional schools of the country. 

I hope that all of those young men in this 
audience who are students of medicine, and 
who in the future must form part of that legion 
of doctors to be called to the colors in event of 
a national emergency, will not only take these 
impressive ceremonies and what will be said 
here today very much to heart, but will also 
manifest an active personal interest in the 
R.O.T.C. Units now being formed. 

The American medical profession has estab- 
lished a reputation for national service that 
you in your turn should attempt, in a whole- 
hearted fashion, to sustain. This you can do 
by fitting yourself in time of peace for the 
duties that most assuredly will devolve upon 
you in time of war — a national obligation en- 
tailed by citizenship and which no red-blooded 
American can evade. As an inspiration and a 
brilliant example of timely preparation, you 
need go no further than Base Hospital No. 5. 

When the complete history of the great con- 
flict is finally written, our hospital units wil) 
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come in for their well-merited share of praise. 
Their contribution to the combined cause was 
never found wanting. Never has the world 
seen a finer body of men and women than were 
assembled in those uniti^. 

They went forth imbued with the highest 
ideals of duty, and returned with the indorse- 
ment of work faithfully and well done. That 
they could adjust themselves so quickly to the 
new work at hand, maintain an endless op- 
timism in the face of distressing conditions, and 
render such splendid services with the limited 
means at their disposal, constitutes one of the 
brightest pages in the chronicles of the war. It 
is quite likely that the world at large will never 
fully realize the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to the eflScient and self-sacrificing person- 
nel of these base hospital units. 

It must be remembered that the Medical De- 
partment of the Army is not alone a humani- 
tarian agency to ease the suffering and allay the 
horrors of war. In war its humanitarian func- 
tion, great as is its importance, becomes sub- 
versive to its primary object of defeating the 
enemy. While attempting to shield the well 
and restore the disabled, it assumes an offensive 
role by reason of its very efforts to keep the 
fighting man fit and in the battle. 

In carrying on its great work it shares in 
all the hardships of the combatant soldier, suf- 
fers casualties with him, and has earned the 
right to align itself on a parity with its other 
comrades of the battle line. 

Base Hospital No. 5 was made up of citizens 
recruited from Boston and vicinity. It sailed 
from New York on May 11, 1917, and upon ar- 
rival in France, by way of England, took dVer 
and began to operate, on May 31, 1917, No. 11 
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General Hospital of the British Expeditionary 
Forces, at Dannes-damiers, France. 

It was while performing most valuable ser- 
vice on the British Front that on the night of 
September 4, 1917, the hospital had visited upon . 
it the wrath of the enemy. Hostile aircraft 
bombed the institution. Thus it happened that 
on this historical but lamentable occasion the 
military forces of the United States in the 
World War sustained their first casualties. 

War is no respecter of persons and it is singu- 
lar, indeed, that it should have been reserved 
for one unit of the Army, and that a so-called 
noncombatant unit, to suffer the loss of the first 
officer and first enlisted man in the war, and 
that those two men were both what we might 
properly term ''citizen soldiers." Alongside 
them died, shortly afterwards, two enlisted 
men of the Regular Army, also members of 
Base Hospital No. 5, from the effects of the en- 
emy's bombs. 

One officer and three enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States, belonging to Base 
Hospital No. 5, were killed, and a number of 
others, including officers, women nurses, and 
patients of the British Army, wounded. The 
officer killed was First Lieutenant William T. 
Fitzsimons, Medical Officers' Reserve Corps of 
the Army of the United States. His memory 
has already been honored by the Government. 
One of our newest, largest and best military 
hospitals has been given his name. In General 
Orders of the War Department, dated June 26, 
1920, appears the following paragraph: 

"General Hospital No. 21, at Denver, 
Colo., is announced and will be known as 
the 'Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.,* in honor of First Lieutenant Wil- 
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liam Thomas Pitzsimons, Medical OfiBcers' 
Reserve Corps, United States Army (born 
1889; died 1917), a skilled surgeon, and 
the first officer of the United States Army 
killed in the World War. He met his death 
at Dannes-Camiers, France, September 4, 
1917, in an air raid by the enemy, while 
serving with Base Hospital No. 5, United 
States Army. The name also fittingly com- 
memorates the eminent services rendered 
by the civil medical profession of America 
as members of the Medical Corps of the 
Army during the World War. 
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It is the intention of the Army to pay a simi- 
lar tribute to the first enlisted man of our 
Forces killed in the World War, by naming 
after him a building at the Medical Field Ser- 
vice School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

This enlisted man was Private First Class 
Oscar C. Tugo of the Medical Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, a member of Base Hospital No. 5. His 
death occurred within a few minutes of Lieu- 
tenant Fitzsimons*. The building at Carlisle 
Barracks will be "known as '*Tugo Hall." 

Today we are assembled here to cooperate 
with the city officials in according some meas- 
ure of recognition for bis service and sacrifice, 
and the lustre he has cast upon our national 
escutcheon. 

We do honor to the memory of Private Tugo 
as a citizen of Boston who gave up his life on 
the field of far-off Flanders that the just caubC 
of a free people, of liberty, and of humanity, 
might survive the onslaught of an all-devouring 
enemy. 

In inscribing this public place with his name 
we commemorate an event of country-wide sig- 
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nificance. In offering up his life, Tugo's self- 
sacrificing and patriotic example was but the 
forerunner of the loss of many thousands of 
the most useful lives of our young manhood, for 
whom the Nation now mourns. 

In rallying to the defense of the Nation, a 
grateful people should never forget that Private 
Tugo pointed out the way and did not die in 
vain. **Tugo Circle'' stands for the same prin- 
ciples of lofty patriotism that the citizens of 
Boston have already perpetuated in that out- 
standing monument on Bunker Hill. Let us 
always look upon Tugo Circle as a shrine to 
which we may come for solace and patriotic in- 
spiration; also as mute evidence of a national 
spirit that embodies loyalty to our institutions, 
unity of purpose, and a willingness to sacrifice 
far beyond the call of duty, whenever the 
safety of our liberty-loving and peaceful peo- 
ple is threatened. 

So it is in all solemnity that today we pay 
this fitting tribute to Private Tugo, the first 
enlisted man of the armed forces of our free 
republic to meet death at the hands of the 
enemy during the World War. 

While engaged in a merciful and noble call- 
ing, doing his part in caring for the sick and 
wounded, he fell at his post of duty. 

REMARKS BY THE TREASURER OP THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, Hon. Jambs Jackson. 

I am here today owing to the fact that Grov- 
ernor Cox was unable to be present on account 
of the pressure of business. He regrets that he 
is unable to be present, as he feels that it is 
fitting that the people of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts should be represented on an oc- 
casion of this character, as they are deeplj' 
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grateful and proud of the distinguished ser- 
vice rendered by the men and women of this 
State during the World War. 

Oscar C. Tugo was the first man in the Ex- 
peditionary Forces to make the supreme sac- 
rifice that others might have liberty and jus- 
tice. May this Circle, today dedicated to his 
memory, serve as a constant reminder to the 
people of this State that sacrifice for the bene- 
fit of your fellow-man is necessary even in times 
of peace. And may future generations, in pass- 
ing through this Circle, be reminded of the sac- 
rifice that Oscar C. Tugo made in their behalf, 
that the knowledge of this sacrifice may be a 
constant inspiration to a better citizenship. 

MAYOR PETERS^ ADDRESS. 

It is with a deep sense of the solemnity of 
this occasion that I am here to join you in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of Oscar C. Tugo. 
To you, Madam, who have given this son to 
your country, we extend our sincere sympathy. 
Your sacrifice is the greatest that can be made, 
and you have the heartfelt appreciation of all 
your fellow-citizens. 

It was in Boston that was shed the first blood 
in the Revolutionary War, and in Boston we 
now dedicate this spot in honor of the first 
enlisted man to sacrifice his life for his coun- 
try in the great World War. The soldier of a 
Democracy is the proudest soldier in the world ; 
no death can equal in sacrifice the death of such 
a soldier, fighting for the freedom of his 
country. 

To Dr. Gushing and his associates, men and 
women members of the Harvard Medical Unit, 
we have the deepest gratitude. Their excellent 
service stimulated us all, and theirs will be a 
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proud record in the history of the patriotic 
achievements of our country. This Circle will 
be an ever-present reminder of the spirit, not 
only of the man whose name it bears and whose 
sacrifice it commemorates, but of the high ideal- 
ism of the men and women of the Harvard Medi- 
cal Unit who hastened so unselfishly to do their 
patriotic duty at the first call of the war. 

REMARKS BY GENERAL EDWARDS. 

I am honored by being asked to take part in 
the celebration of this Unit, in which I had an 
especial interest, for it was the second Unit 
organized in the United States to go abroad, 
and the first in what was then the new Depart- 
ment of the Northeast — the department of 
which I had just taken command. 

The fact that an enlisted man in a Medical 
Unit was the first to die means this : that in a 
great war there are no noncombatants. And it 
emphasizes a great mistake made in this war 
in which they drafted men's lives, and did not 
draft capital, labor and industry. 

The Medical Corps was always in the line ; it 
always went with the advanced, troops. But it 
did not always get recognition. I had great 
difficulty in getting the sanitary train of the 
division which I commanded decorated or cited 
by the authorities. When I pressed the mat- 
ter, the answer came back that they didn't bear 
colors. Certainly the sanitary train is a vital 
part of the division, of any division, as, much 
as the machine guns or rifles. 

I remember an incident which occurred while 
the division was in the training area around 
Neufchateau. The doctors wanted to investi- 
gate trench fever, that scourge of the front 
line, and they called for volunteers to submit 
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their bodies to the bite of the cooties, to take 
the fever for the purpose of experimentation. 
Twenty-six men were wanted: in less than fif- 
teen minutes we had one hundred volunteers. 
They went through that terrible experience, 
and today six of them are in this comqiunity, 
some of them unfit to earn their living because 
of their voluntary sacrifice. They were as great 
heroes as their comrades who went over the top, 
and Colonel Strong, who used them, himself 
originally a member of this Unit, performed ser- 
vices as valuable as those of any other officers, 
by solving the problem of trench fever and thus 
saving hundreds of lives. 

When I see these nurses before me, I remem- 
ber our nurses who worked 72 hours without 
rest, in the Chateau Thierry sector. They sent 
a deputation to me. You know the great dan- 
ger to a wounded man is surgical shock. To 
lessen that, these women wanted to go out into 
the shell holes, and there give the men who 
were wounded hypodermic injections of mor- 
phine. It was horrible to me to think of expos- 
ing women to shell fire, but they were so per- 
sistent that they made me waver. 

Yesterday I inspected the l(Mth Infantry at 
Camp Devens — ^the regiment whose bandsmen, 
acting as stretcher-bearers, earned glory by go- 
ing through the fight at Apremont with the men 
of the Medical Corps. Again I realized what 
the work, especially of the enlisted men of this 
corps, has meant to us in the war. 

A few days ago I made the memorial address 
at the Hoboken Pier. When I looked into the 
faces of over 5000 parents and next of kin, in 
front of a sea of flag-draped caskets, I thought 
of our smug complacency of unpreparedness, of 
the unnecessary dead, and sacrifice, and of Em- 
erson 's lines: 
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** 'Tis man's perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die." 

That's what this man, Oscar Tugo, means 

to me. 

• • • • 

At the conclusion of General Edwards' ad- 
dress the gathering united in singing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. Wreaths were placed 
beside the marker by members of the Unit rep- 
resenting the nurses, the ofiScers, and the en- 
listed men, and a palm leaf was hung upon it 
by the boy's mother. Taps were sounded and 
after the National Anthem, the audience 
dispersed. 
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